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ENFIELD SCHOOL 

VVJicre Keats and Cowdcn-Clarke were at school together 

Drawing by Marif) Ciigliucci 


INTRODUCTION 

J OHN KEATS was born in the October of 
* 795 - He was the son of a livery-stable 
keeper in London. One generation on his 
father s^ side only and two generations on his 
mother s can be traced, despjjte the most dili- 
gent research. This would not appear strange 
in some splendid or barbaric singer of his 
native land but it appears most interesting in 
Keats, who, dying in 1821 at the age of 
twenty-five, had absorbed the sensuousness 
and culture of the Mediterranean civilisation. 
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JOS!. PI! SEVERN 
Sril-pol iraii 


From his mother lie inherited that 
sumj)tion (now called tuberculosis) which often 
so rnTgically dogs the man or woman of genius 
—the fe\cred, the burnt up, the consumed. 
Keats died in Rome and was buried in the 
Protestant C^emetery there, not far from the 
grave where Shelley was later buried ; 
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THOMAS KMAIS 
I>rii\vint; l>y ^Joscpli Scvt-rn 


clcsc riI >tion of lliis ficiiintini^ spot ctiii !)c foiiiicl 
in Sficlley s j\(lonais whicli wiis written on tlic 
cledtfi^ of FLcats. An ^istonishint^ fact is tliiit 
iveats s iitinic is not e\cn iiKTitionecl <jn liis 
i^icivcstone ; it conlcf only l>e icltMitified l)y tfiat 
of his friend Severn who lies beside him in a 
tornf> whidi, except for a f<wv details, was 
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f ;i-.< )R( ;j-, KF.A i s 
Nlini.itmf by JiKcpIi Sfvoi ri 


acnirati‘ly i (‘procliicecl from ihal of Fvcats. 
On K^oats's i^raxc stands the famous (quotation : 
llcr<‘ li<.\s onr whose name was writ in water.'’ 

Despite the strong inflnenee of tlic_Meclij_cr- 
lanean ei\ilisation, iiuieh of whieh came to 
him through \Iilton and the Kiiglish l^enais- 

saiK'c' poets, he was also affeeted i>>'._ 

NledicCval Romances and by what we call the 
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KKAI'S r>K I,LAX()S 
O.I painting by h< r son. Oonjuan IJanos y Keats, .JJycp.HHo 


tcl^[icj:.kimcut in EnglishJhcraturc. riiis less 
apparent Celtic strain iti Keats is ve'ry rnarkecl 

"’ll " lyarne sans Merci and in the mar¬ 

vellous lines from the Ode to a J^'iehtinsiale ■ 

f,, , , ^ same that olt-tinies hath 

V.4iaim d magic ca.seinents, ope ning on the fbain 

perilous seas, in I'aery lauds Ibrloni. 
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His well-known, desperate passion for Fanny 
Brawne is the outstanding event of his life. 
Many have said that she was not worthy 
of hirh. I cannot altogether accept this 
view. Much has been discovered of late to 
show that she did in some way understand 
his genius ; between lovers, perhaps, no one 
can judge but themselves. That she was 
flighty, silly and puritanical is obvious, and 
all that is bad enough. 

H is manliness, his direct clarity of intellect 
have been less widely recognised than his 
sensuousness. The two strains are clearly 
shown in Keats’s last sonnet : 

Bright star 1 would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 
And watching, with eternal lids apart. 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 

'I'he moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 

Pillow^’d; upon my fair lov^e’s i ipening breast. 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell. 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath. 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 

His famous letters make tragic but also 
splendid and amusing reading. I cannot do 
better than close this Introduction with 
quotations from these : 





To FANNY BRAWNE 

Wednesday Morn(in)g, 
(Kkntish TowNa5 July, 1820 ?j 
My Dearest Girl 


. You are to me an object intensely 
desirable—the air I breathe in a room empty 
of you is unhealthy. I am not the same to you 
—no—you can wait—you have a thousand 
activities—you can be happy without me. 
Any party, any thing to fill up the day has 
been enough. How have you pass’d this month ? 
Who have you smil’d with ? All this may seem 
savage in me. You do not feel as I do—you do 
not know wh^t it is to love—one day you may 
—your time is not come* Ask yourself how many 
unhappy hours Keats has caused you in Lone¬ 
liness. For myself I have been a Martyr the 
whole time, and for this reason I speak ; the 
confession is forc’d from me by the torture. I 
appeal to you by the blood of that Christ you 
believe in : Do not write to me if you have 
done anything this month which it would have 
pained me to have seen. You may have altered 
—if you have not—if you. still behave in 
dancing rooms and other societies as I have 
seen you—I do not want to live—if you have 
done so I wish this coming night may be my 
last. I cannot live without you, and not only 
you but chaste you ; virtuous you. The Sun rises 
and sets, the day passes, and you follow the bcsnt 
of your inclination to a certain extent—you 
have no conception of the quantity of miserable 
feeling that passes through me in a day.—Be 
serious ! Love is not a plaything—and again 
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do not write unless you can do it with a crystal 
co nscien ce. I would sooner die for want of you 
than— 


Vours for ever. 


J. K.EATS. 


And here is one to Shelley : 

To PERCY BYSSHE SHEELEY 

H AMPSXEAO, Au^l/S/^ 1B20. 

My dear Shelley, 

• • • • 

My nerves at present are the worst part 
of me, yet they feel soothed that, come what 
extreme may, I shall not he destined to remain 
in one spot long enough to take a hatred of any 
four particular bedposts. I am glad you take 
any pleasure in my poor poem, which I would 
willingly take the trouble to unwrite, if possible, 
did I care so much as I have done about repu¬ 
tation. I received a copy of the Cenci^ as from 
y^'^^self, from Hunt. TE’here is only one part of 
it I am judge of—the poetry and dramatic effect, 
which by many spirits now-a-days is considered 
7 ^he Mammon. A modern work, it is said, must 
V ^ purpose, which may be the God. An 

artist must serve Mammon ; he must have* 
self-concentration ”—selfishness, perhaps. You, 
I am sure, will forgive me for sincerely remark- 

you might curb your magnanimitv, 
and be more of an artist, and load every rift of 

with ore. The*'thought of such 
discipline must fall like cold chains upon you, 
who perhaps never sat with your wings furled 
for SIX months together. And is not this extra¬ 
ordinary talk for the writer of Endymion, whose 
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mind was like a pack ol scattered cards ? I am 
picked up iind sorted to a pip. My imagination 
is a monastery, and I am its monk. I am in 
expectation of Prometheus every day. Could I 
have my own wish eflected, you would have it 
still in manuscript, or be but now putting an 
end to the second act. 1 remember you advising 
me not to publish my first blights, on Hampstead 
Heiith. I am returning advice upon your 
hands. . . . 

These two letters have been chosen partly for 
the interest of the persons to whom they were 
written ; but no two examples can possibly give an 
adequate idea of' the richness and variety of 
mood and subject to be found in Keats’s letter^. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 





JOHN KEATS 
Plaque by Girometti 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER 

Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold. 

And many-goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told. 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

► Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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‘KEEN, FITFUL OUSTS ARE 
WHISPERING HERE AND THERE’ 


Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and there 
Among the bushes half leafless, and dry ; 

The stars look very cold about the sky. 

And I have many miles on foot to fare. 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

' Or of those silver lamps that burn on high. 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair ; 
For I am brimfull of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found ; 

Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress. 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d ; 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 


F r o vt 

ENDYMION 


INTRODUGTIO N 

A THING of beauty is a joy for ever : 

^ Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days. 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkcn’d ways 
Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all. 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon. 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in ; and clear 
rills 

That for themselves a cooling cov^ert make 
’Gainst the hot season ; the mid-forest brake. 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms : 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read : 

An endless fountain of immortal drink. 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 
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Nor do \vc merely feel these essenees 
For one short hour ; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon. 

The passion poesy, glories infinite. 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast. 

That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast. 
They alway must be with us, or we die. 
Therefore, ’tis with full happiness that I 
^Vill trace the story of Endymion. 

The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of our own valleys : so I will begin 
Now while I cannot hear the city’s din ; 

Now while the early budders are just new. 

And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests ; while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber ; and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks. I’ll smoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours, 

^V’ith streams that deepen freshly into bowsers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write. 

Before the daisies, vermeil rimm’d and white. 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
" H um about globes of clover and sweet peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story. 

O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 

See it half-finish’d : but let Autumn bold. 

With universal tinge of sober gold. 

Be all about me when I make an end. 
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And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
\Iy herald thought into a wilderness : 

There let its trumpet blow, and c|uickly dress 
Aly uncertain path with green, that I may speed 
Easily onward, thorough flowers and weed. 

Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 
^ A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o’erhanging boughs, and precious fruits. 

And it had gloomy shades, sequester’d deep, 
\Vhere no man went ; and if from shepherd’s 
keep 

A lamb stray’d far a-down those inmost glens. 
Never again saw he the happy pens 
Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 

Over the hills at every night-fall went. 

Among the shepherds ’twas believed ev'er, 
m That not one fleecy Iamb which thus did sever 
From the white flock, but j^ass’d unworried 
By angry wolf, or pard with prying head. 

Until it came to some unfooted pi ains 

\\ here fed the herds of Pan : ay, great his gains 

Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were 
many, 

\\inding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks ; all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of turf and slanting branches : who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above. 

Edged round with dark tree-tops ? through wliich 
a dove 
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Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would mo\"e across the blue. 

full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar, with a tress 
Of flowers budded newly ; and the dew 
Had ta ken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve. 

And so the dawned light in pomp receive. 

For ’twas the morn : Apollo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so unsullied, that therein 
A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
Into the winds : rain-scented eglantine 
Gav'e temperate sweets to th^it well-wooing sun : 
The lark was lost in him ; cold springs had run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass ; 
Man’s voice was on the mountains ; and the mass 
Of nature’s lives and wonders pulsed tenfold, 

To feel this sun-rise and its glories old. 


H Y xM N TO PAN 

“ O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Fternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 

Who lov’st to see the hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken ; 
And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and 
hearken 
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The dreary melody of bedded reeds—' 

In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange o\’crgrovvth. 
Bethinking thee, how melancholy loth 

Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx-do thou now. 

By thy lov^e’s milky brow ! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran, 

Hear us. Great Pan ! 

G thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ’mong myrtles, 

What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms : O thou, to whom 
Broad-leaved fig-trees e\'en now foredoom 
I heir ripen'd fruitage ; yellow-girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our \ illage leas 
1 heir fairest-blossom’d beans and poppied corn ; 
The chuckling linnet its fix'e young unborn, 

Po sing for thee ; low-creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent-up butterflies 
JTheir freckled wings ; yea, the fresh-budding year 
All Its completions—be quicklv near. 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine ! 

“ Phou, to whom every faun aiTd satyr flics 
r or willing serv’ice ; whether to surprise 
1 he squatted hare while in half-sleeping fit ; 

Or upward ragged precipices flit 

To sav^c poor lambkins from the eagle’s maw ; 

Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewilder’d shepherds to their path again ; 
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Or to tread breathless round the frothy main. 
And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiads’ cells, 

And, being hidden, laugh at their out-peeping ; 
Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping. 

The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silvery oak-apples, and fir-cones brown— 
By all the echoes that about thee ring, 

Hear us, O satyr king ! 

“ O Hearkener to the loud-clapping shears, 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn, 

VV'hen snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsman : Breather.round our farms 
To keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds. 

That come a-swooning over hollow grounds, 

And wither drearily on barren moors : 

Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge—see. 

Great son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows ! 

“ Be still the unimaginable lodge 
For solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven. 

Then leave the naked brain : be still the leaven 
That spreading in this dull and clodded earth, 
Gives it a touch ethereal—a new birth : 

Be still a symbol of immensity ; 

A firmament reflected in a sea ; 
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JOHN KEATS 

Charcoal drawing by Joseph Severn 


An element filling the space between ; 

^ An unknown—but no more : we humbly screen 

\\ ith uplift hands our foreheads, lowly bending. 
And giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
Conjure thee to receive our humble Pa?an, 

Upon thy Alount Uyeean 1 ” 


s o N o 

“ O Sorrow I 
Why dost borrow 

The natural hue of health, from vermeil lips ? 

To give maiden blushes 
To the white rose bushes ? 

Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips ? 
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“ O Sorrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ?— 

To give the glow-worm light ? 

Or, on a moonless night, 

To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spry ? 

“ O Sorrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

The mellow ditties from a mourning tongue ? 

To give at evening pale 
Unto the nightingale, 

That thou mayst listen the cold dews among ? 

“ O Sorrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

Heart’s lightness from the merriment of May ? 

A lover would not tread 
A cowslip on the head. 

Though he should dance from eve till peep of day. 

Nor any drooping flower 
Held sacred for thy bower. 

Wherever he may sport himself and play. 

“ To Sorrow 
I bade good morrow, 

And thought to leave her far away behind ; 

But cheerly, cheerly. 

She loves me dearly ; 

She is so constant to me, and so kind : 

I would deceive her. 

And so leave her. 

But ah ! she is so constant and so kind. 
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“ Young stranger ! 

I’ve been a ranger 

In search of pleasure throughout every clime : 

Alas ! ’tis not for me : 

Bewitch’d I sure must be. 

To lose in grieving all my maiden prime. 

“ Come then. Sorrow, 

Sweetest Sorrow ! 

Like an own babe I nurse thee on my breast : 

I thought to leave thee. 

And deceive thee. 

But now of all the world I love thee best. 

“ There is not one. 

No, no, not one 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid ; 

Thou art her mother, 

And her brother. 

Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade.” 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


St. Agnes’ Eve —ah, bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen 
grass. 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold : 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he 
told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath. 

Like pious incense from a censer old. 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven without a death. 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer 
he saith. 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man ; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees. 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan. 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 

The sculptured dead, on each side seem to 
freeze, 

Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails : 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries. 

He passeth by, and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 

Northward he turneth through a little door, . 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden 
tongue 

Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor. 
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But no—already had his death-bell runj^ ; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung ; 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve : 

Another way he went, and soon among 

Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft ; 

And so it chanced, for manv a door was 
wide. 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft. 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide : 

The level chambers, ready with their pride, 

\yerc glowing to receive a thousand guests : 

The carved angels, ever cager-cyed. 

Stared, where upon their heads the cornice 
rests. 

With hair blown back, and wings put crosswise on 
their bre^ists. 


At length burst in the argent rcv’clry, 

\yith plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
ISumerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain new-stuff’d, in youth, with triumphs 
g‘iy 

^Id romance. These let us wish away. 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 
day. 


On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care. 

As she had heard old dames full many time< 
declare. 
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They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night. 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire. 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline : 
The music, yearning like a God in pain. 

She scarcely heard : her maiden eyes divine. 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping 
train 

Pass by—she heeded not at all : in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

And back retired ; not cool’d by high disdain. 
But she saw not : her heart was otherwhere ; 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the 
year. 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes. 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and 
short : 

The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger or in sport ; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn. 
Hoodwink’d with faery fancy ; all amort. 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 
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So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors. 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and 
implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours. 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen ; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such 
things hav'e been. 

He ventures in : let no buzz’d whisper tell, 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred sw'ords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s fev^erous citadel : 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords. 

Whose v'ery dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage ; not one breast affords 
Him any mercy in that mansion foul. 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

Ah, happy chance ! the aged creature came. 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed w'and, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 
Behind a broad hall pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 

He startled her : but soon she knew' his face, 
And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand. 

Saying, “ Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from this 
place ; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty 
race ! ^ 
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“ Get hence ! get hence ! there’s dwarfish 
Hildebrand : 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs—Alas me ! flit ! 
Flit like a ghost away.”—“ Ah, Gossip dear. 
We’re safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit. 
And tell me how ”—‘‘ Good saints ! not here, 
not here ; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy 
bier.” 

He follow’d through a lowly arched way. 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 
And as she mutter’d “ Well-a—well-a-day ! ” 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“ Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“ O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 

“ St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes’ Eve— 

Yet men wall murder upon holy days. 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve. 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro !—St. Agnes’ Eve ! 
God’s help ! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive ! 

But let me laugh awhile,—I’ve mickle time to 

grieve.” 





Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book. 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose ; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 
cold, 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose. 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot : then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start : 

“ A cruel man and impious thou art ! 

Sweet lady ! let her pray, and sleep and dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 

From wicked men like thee. Go, go ! I deem 

Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst 
seem.” 

I will not harm her, by all saints I swear i ” 

C^uoth Porphyro : “ O may I ne’er find grace 

When my weak xoice shall whisper its last 
prayer. 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face. 

Good Angela, believe me, by these tears ; 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

-A.wake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang’d 
than wolves and bears.” 
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“ Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening. 
Were never miss’d.” Thus plaining, doth she 
bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing. 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy. 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 

That he might see her beauty unespied. 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride. 
While legion’d fairies paced the coverlet. 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lov^ers met. 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous 
debt. 

“ It shall be as thou vvishest,” said the Dame : 

“ All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Qjnickly on this feast-night : by the tambour 
frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see : no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience ; kneel in 

prayer 

The while. Ah ! thou must needs the lady wed. 
Or may 1 never leave my grave among the dead.” 
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So saying she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d ; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his car 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d and 
chaste ; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with accues in her 
brain. 


Her faltering hand upon the balustrade. 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware ; 

W ith silver taper’s light, and pious care, 

She turn d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now’ prepare, 

\ oung Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d 
and fled. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died : 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 

titter d syllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart, her heart weis voluble, 

I aining with elocpiencc her balmy side ; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 

i-ler throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her 
dell. 
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A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries, 

Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass. 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries. 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm ' gules on Madeline’s fair 
breast. 

As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair i\ glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest. 

Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 

Anon his heart revives : her vespers done. 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
H er rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed. 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is 

fled. 
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JOHN KMAIS 

from a I,i(<*-ma>k 





Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
' Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
Xo wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he 
bless. 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet 
crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept. 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo !—how 
fast she slept ! 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet :— 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion. 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet. 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone :— 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 
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And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 
^V’hile he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
go u rd; 

\Vith jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 

These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of tKe night, 

Fill ing the chilly room with perfume light.— 

‘‘ And now, my lov^e, my seraph fair, 
awake ! 

Fhou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake. 

Or I shall d rowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.” 


Fhus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 

By the dusk curtains :—’twas a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stream : 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies : 

It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
from such a steadfast spell his ladv’s eyes ; 

So mused awliile, entoil’d in woofed phiintasies. 
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Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— 
Tumultuous,— and, in chords that tenderest be. 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute. 
In Provence call’d “ La belle dame sans 
mercy ” : 

Close to her ear touching the melody ;— 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased—she panted quick—and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 
stone. 
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Her eyes were open, but she still beheld. 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 

At which fair Madeline began to weep. 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh. 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye. 
Fearing to mov’c or speak, she look’d so dream- 
ingly. 

“ Ah, Porphyro ! ” said she, “ but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear. 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 

, How changed thou art ! how pallid, chill, and 
drear ! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ! 
Oh, leave me not in this eternal woe. 

For if thou dicst, my Love, I know not where to go. 

' ^ 
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Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose. 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heav'^en’s deep repose * 
Into her dream he melted , as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 

Solution sweet : meantime the frost-wind 
blows 

Like Love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes’ moon hath 
set. 

’Tis dark : quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet. 
“ This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline ! ” 
’Tis dark : the iced gusts still rav^e and beat : 

No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. 
Cruel I what traitor could thee hither bring ? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ;— 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned 
wing.” 

My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lo\'ely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and \ crmeil- 
' dyed ? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and <|uest, 

A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest. 
Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Nladeline, to no rude infidel. 
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“ Hark ! ’tis an elfin storm from faery land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 

Arise—arise ! the morning is at hand ;— 

The bloated wassailers will never heed ;— 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 
Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead. 
Awake 1 arise ! my love, and fearless be. 

For o’er the southern moors I have a home for 
thee.” 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears. 

For there were sleeping dragons all around 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears. 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found; 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each 
door ; 

The arras, rich with horsemen, hawk, and 
hound. 

Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side : 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his 

hide, ; 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide :— 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 
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And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe. 
And all his warrior-guests with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm. 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform ; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told. 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 


ODE TO A N I G H 1 I N G A L E 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot. 

But being too happy in thy happiness,— 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees. 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country-green. 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt 
mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple-stained mouth ; 

That I might drink and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 

dies ; 
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Where but to think is to be full of sorrow ^ , 

And leaden-eyed despairs ; ^ • 

W^here beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee ! tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays ; 

But here there is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer ev'es 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time / 

I have been half in love with easeful Death,c ^^ 
Call d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
fo take into the air my quiet breath ; 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
—^ In such an ecstasy ! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou was! not born for death, immortal Bird ! 

Xo hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 

home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous se^is, in faery lands forlorn. ta 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self 
("'Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
^ > As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Up the hill-side ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

^\^as it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music :—do I wake or sleep ? 
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O D F. ON A O R i: C I A N URN 


Thoit still iiiiravisliVl bride of cjiiictncss ! 

Xhou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus exj^ress 

A flowery talc more sweetly thiin our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of botli. 

In Tempo or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens 
loth ? 

% 

Whiit mad pursuit ? What struggle to escaj:>e ? 
What pijDCs and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodics are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, y^e soft pipes, play' on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not.leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not 
grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For cv'cr wilt thou lov'c, and she be fair I 

Ah, happy', happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
\ our leav'cs, nor ev'cr bid the Spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

F\)r ever piping songs f^r cv'cr new ; 

More happy' lov e ! more happy% happy lov e ! / 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, yV* ’ 
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For ever panting and for ever young ; 

I All breathing human passion far above, 

( That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
i- A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands' drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 

Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Gold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 

r “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
/ Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


JOHN KEATS 

Silhouette by Charles Armitage Brown 


ODE r a PSYCHE 

O GODDESS ! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear. 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung, 

E\’en into thine own soft-conched ear : 

Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 

The winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes ? 

I wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly. 

And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise. 

Saw' two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the w'hispering roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, w'here there ran 
^ A brooklet, sca rce espied : 

Mid hush d, cool-rooted fIo\^rs, fragrant-eyed, 
Blue, silver-w'hite, and budded Tyrian, 
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They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass ; 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too ; 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu 
As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love : 

The winged boy I knew ; 

But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove ? 

His Psyche true ! 

O latest-born and lov'eliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! 

Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star. 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky ; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heap’d with flowers ; 

Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours ; 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming ; 

No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreiiming. 

O brightest ! though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire ; 

Yet even in these days so far retired 
From happy pieties, thy lucent fans. 

Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 

Upon the midnight hours ! 
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Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged censer teeming : 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth'd prophet dreaming. 

I Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind. 

Where branched thoughts, new-grown with 
pleasant pain, 

Instead of pinc^ shall murmur in the wind : 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster'd trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by 
steep ; 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and 
bees, 

The moss-lain Dryads shiill be lull’d to sleep ; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
^\ ith the wreath’d trellis of zx working brain, 

W ith buds, and bells, and stars w ithout a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
WTo breeding flowers, will never breed tlie 
same : 

f And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
I That shadowy thought can win, 

I A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in ! 
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ODE TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 
run ; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more. 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy 
cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 

hook . 

Sp 3 .res the next swath and all its twined 

flowers ; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by 

hours. 
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Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are 

they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too. 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind liv^es or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft. 
And gathering swallows tw’itter in the skies. 


JOHN KEATS ON BOARO IHE MARIA CROWTHER,” 

SEF'lEMIiER, !»:>(> 

\\’atc*r-cf>l<>nr draw ing: by Joseph Sc\ orri 

O n i: C) N M E L A N c: H O E Y 

No, no ! go not to Lethe, neither twist 

\Voir’ ’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous 
wine ; 

Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss'd 
By nightshade, ruby graj:>c of Proserpine ; 

Alake not vour r(jsar\' of vew-berries. 

Nor let the beetle nor the death-moth be 
\ our mournful Psyc he, nor the downv ow'l 
A j^artner in your sorrow's niNsteries ; 

for shade to shade will come too drowsilv'. 

And drow n the wakeful anguisli of the soul. 
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But when the melancholy fit shall fall 

Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 

And hides the green hill in an April shroud ; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose. 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave. 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies : ^ 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 

Em prison her soft hand, and let her rave, 

And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 

fShe dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die ; 
// And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
^ ( Bidding adieu ; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

^ Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 

Though seen of none save him whose 
strenuous tongue 

Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine : 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might. 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 
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MEG MERRILIES 


Old Meg she was a Gipsy, 

And livM upon the moors : 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf. 

And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her currants pods o’ broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose. 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 

Her Brothers were the craggy hills. 

Her Sisters larchen trees— 

Alone with her great family 
She liv'’d as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn. 

No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 

But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 


And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats o’ rushes. 

And gave thern to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 
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Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon : 

An old red blanket cloak she wore ; 

A chip hat had she on. 

God rest her aged bones somewhere— 
She died full long agone ! 


LINES ON r H E M E R M A I D 

r A V E R N 


Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern. 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Caneiry wine ? 

Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison ? O generous food ! 

Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
\Vould, with his maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on a day 
\Iine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An Astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story,— 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old-sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 

\\ hat Elysium hav e ye knciw’n. 
Happy field or mossy cavern. 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
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From 

HYPERION 


» 

t 

( ' 

/ 

1 

Hyperion’s palace | 

His palace bright, ; ^ 

Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, ' 

And touched'^with shade of bronzed obelisks. 

Glared a blood-red through all its thousand courts. 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 
Flush’d angerly : while sometimes eagles’ wings, \ 
Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, | 

Darken’d the place ; and neighing steeds were / 

heard, . j 

Not heard before by Gods or wondering men. i 

Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 
Of incense, breathed aloft from sacred hills, 

Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 1 

Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick . 

And so, when harbour’d in the sleepy west, ^ 

After the full completion of fair day, • 

For rest divine upon exalted couch, | 

And slumber in the arms of melody. 

He paced away the pleasant hours of ease 
With stride colossal, on from hall to hall ; 

While far within each aisle and deep recess. 

His winged minions in close clusters stood. 

Amazed and full of fear ; like anxious men 
Who on wide plains gather in panting troops. 

When earthquakes jar their battlements and 

towers. 

• 

I 
1 
I 
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Even now, while Saturn, rous’d from icy trance. 
Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 
Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 

Came slope upon the threshold of the west ; 
Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew ope 
In smoothst silence, save what solemn tubes, 
Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 
And wandering sounds, slow-breathed melodies; 
And like a rose in vermeil tint and shape. 

In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye, 

That inlet to severe magnificence 
Stood full blown, for the God to enter in. 

He enter’d, but he enter’d full of wrath ; 

H is flaming robes streamed out beyond his heels. 
And gave a roar, as if of earthlv fire. 

That scared awa\" the meek ethereal Hours 
And made their dove-wings tremble. On he flared 
From stately nave to nave, from v^ault to vault. 
Through bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light. 
And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades. 

Until he reached the great main cupola ; 

There standing fierce beneath, he stampt his foot. 
And from the basements deep to the high towers 
Jarr'd his own golden region ; and before 
The quavering thunder thereupon had ceased. 
His voice leapt out, despite of godlike curb, 

To this result : “ O dreams of dav and night ! 

O monstrous forms ! O effigies of pain ! 

O spectres busy in a cold, cold gloom ! 

O lank-ear’d Phantoms (d l)lack-weeded jDools 1 
Whv do I know ve ? whv have I seen ve ? whv 
Is my eternal essence thus distraught 



To sec and to behold these horrors new ? 

Saturn is fallen, am I too to fall ? 

Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 

This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 

This calm luxuriance of blissful light, 

These crystalline pavilions, and pure fanes, 

Of all my lucent empire ? It is left 
Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine. 

The blaze, the splendour, and the symmetry, 

I cannot see—but darkness, death and darkness. 
Even here, into my centre of repose. 

The shady visions come to domineer. 

Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp— 

Fall !—No, by Tellus and her briny robes ! 
Over the fiery frontier of my realms 
I will advance a terrible right arm 
Shall scare that infant thunderer, rebel Jove, 
And bid old Saturn take his throne again. 


THE COMING OF HYPERION 

All eyes were on Enceladus’s face, 

And they beheld, while still Hyperion’s name 
Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 

A |>allid gleam across his features stern : 

Not savage, for he saw full many a God 
Wroth as himself. He look’d upon them all. 
And in each face he saw a gleam of light. 

But splcndidcr in Saturn's, whose hoar locks 
Slione like the bubbling foam about a keel 
When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 
In pale and siK'cr silence they remain'd, 
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HYPERION 

From the original MS. showing Keats's revisions 






Till suddenly a splendour, like the morn, 
Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion. 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, 

And every height, and every sullen depth, 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams 
And all the everlasting cataracts. 

And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 

Now saw the light and made it terrible. 

It was Hyperion. 


THE DEIFICATION OF APOLLO 

“ Mnemosyne ! 

Thy name is on my tongue, I know not how ; 
Why should I tell thee what thou so well seest ? 
V\'hy should I striv'c to show what from thy lips 
W ould come no mystery ? For me, dark, dark, 
And painful \'ile oblivion seals my eyes : 

I strive to search wherefore I am so sad. 

Until a melancholy numbs my limbs ; 

And then upon the grass I sit, and moan. 

Like one who once hiid wings. O why should I 
Feel cursed and thwarted, when the liegeless air 
Yields to my step aspirant ? why should I 
Spurn the green turf as hateful to my feet ? 
Goddess benign ! point forth some unknown thing. 
Are there not other regions than this isle ? 

What are the stars ? There is the sun, the sun ! 
And the most patient brilliance of the moon ! 
And stars by thousands ! Point me out the way 
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To any one particular beauteous star, 

And I will flit into it with my lyre. 

And make its silvery splendour pant with bliss. 

I have heard the cloudy thunder : Where is power? 
WTose hand, whose essence, what divinity 
Makes this alarum in the elements. 

While I here idle listen on the shores 
In fearless yet in achinc^ it^norance ? 

O tell me, lonely Goddess ! by thy harp. 

That waileth every morn and eventide. 

Tell me why thus I rave about these groves. 
iVlute thou remainest—mute ? yet I can read 
A wondrous lesson in thv silent face : 

K.nowledge enormous makes a God of me. 

Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Xlajesties, sovran voices, agonies. 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 
Pour into the wide hollows of my brain. 

And deify me, as if some blithe wine 
Or bright elixir peerless I had drunk. 

And so become immortal,'’ 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS 

M E R C I 


O WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake. 
And no birds sing. 

O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 

The squirrel’s granary is full. 

And the harvest’s done. 

I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fev^er dew. 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful—a faery’s child. 

Her hair was long, her foot w^as light, 
And her eyes were wild. 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone. 

She look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 


I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long. 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 
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She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said— 

“ I love thee true ! 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore. 

And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

And there she lulled me asleep. 

And there I dream’d—ah ! woe betide ! 

The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill's side. 

I saw pale kings eind princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ; 

They cried—La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall ! 

I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 

W ith horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke and found me here, 

On the cold hill’s side. 

And this is why I sojourn here, 

Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 




FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO 

M A I A 


Mother of Hermes ! and still youthful Maia 

May I sin^^ to thee 

As thou was hymned on the shores of Baiac ? 

Or may I woo thee 
In earlier Sicilian ? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles. 
By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan ? 

O, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 

Of heaven and few cars. 

Rounded by thee, my song should die away 

Content as theirs, 

Rich in the simple worship of a day. 




T2. 



Fro m 

T HE EVE O E S A I N T M A R K 


(unfinished) 


Upon a Sabbath-day it fell ; 

Twice holy was the Sabbiith-belf 
That call’d the folk to ev^ening prayer ; 
The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April rains ; 
And, on the western window peines, 

The chilly sunset faintly told 
Of unmatured green vallies cold, 

Of the green thorny bloomless hedge, 
Of riv ers new with spring-tide sedge, 

Of primroses by shelter’d rills, 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell : 

The silent streets were crowded well 


\\ ith staid and pious companies, 

Warm from their fire-side orat'ries ; 

And moving, with demurest air, 

To ev'en-song, and vesper prayer. 

Each arched porch, and entry l(3vv% 

\\ as fill’d w^ith patient folk and slow. 
With whispers hush, and shufriing feet, 

^\ hile play’d the organ loud and sweet. 
The bells had ceased, the prayers begun. 
And Rcrtha had not yet half done 
A curious volume, jxitch'cl and torn, 

T hat all day long, from carli(‘st morn. 
Had taken captive her two eyes. 
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Among its golden broideries ; 

Perplex’d her with a thousand things,— 
The stars of heaven, and angels’ wings. 
Martyrs in a fiery blaze. 

Azure saints and silver* rays, 

Moses’ breastplate, and the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in heaven, 

The winged Lion of Saint Mark, 

And the Covenantal Ark, 

With its many mysteries 
Cherubim and golden mice. 

Bertha was a maiden fair, 

Dwelling in th’ old minster-square ; 
From her fire-side she could see. 
Sidelong, its rich antiquity. 

Far as the Bishop’s garden-wall ; 

Where sycamores and elm-trees tall. 
Full-leaved, the forest had outstript, 

By no sharp north-wind ever nipt, 

So shelter’d by the mighty pile. 

Bertha arose, and read awhile, 

With forehead ’gainst the window-pane. 
Again she tried, and then again. 

Until the dusk eve left her dark 
Upon the legend of St. Mark. 

From plaited lawn-frill, fine and thin. 
She lifted up her soft warm chin, 

\Vith aching neck and swimming eyes. 
And dazed with saintly imag’ries. 

All was gloom, and silent all, 

Save now and then the still foot-fall 
Of one returning homewards late. 

Past the echoing minster-gatc. 
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The clamorous daws, that all the day 
Above tree-tops and towers play, 

Pair by pair had gone to rest, 

Each in its ancient belfry-nest, 

^Vhere asleep they fall betimes. 

To music and the drowsy chimes. 

All was silent, all was gloom. 

Abroad and in the homely room : 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul ! 

And struck a lamp from the dismal coal ; 
Lean’d forward, with bright drooping hair 
And slant book, full against the glare. 

Her shadow, in uneasy guise. 

Hover'd about, a giant size. 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair. 

The parrot's cage, and panel square ; 

And the warm angled winter-screen, 

On which were many monsters seen. 

Call’d dov es of Siam, Lima mice. 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Alacaw, and tender Av'dav at, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untired she read, her shadow still 
Glower’d about, as it would fill 
The room with wildest forms and shades. 
As though some ghostly queen of spades 
Had cf^me to mock behind her back. 

And dance, and ruffle her garments black. 
Lntired she read the legend page, 
or holy Mark, from youth to age. 

On land, on sea, in pagan chains, 

Kcjoicing for his many pains. 
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‘WHEN I HAVE FEARS’ 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piled books, in charact’ry, 

'j Hold like full garners the full-ripen’d grain ; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face. 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 

And think that I may never liv'e to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance ; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour ! 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love !—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think. 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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ki:ais‘s grave 

In tlif* Proifsiaiit Ca'inetery at R<»nic 
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